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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 


It is amazing to find university men still publicly making 
glaring misstatements concerning well known psychics. The chief 
offenders in the past few months have been Professor Joseph 
Jastrow, of Wisconsin, and President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark 
University. Neither of these men is a member of the Society 
though, no doubt, they have access to library files of the English 
and American $. P. R. publications. By his own confession in 
1915, President Hall’s university is doing nothing whatever in 
psychic research,’ and by the earlier testimony of his own and 
Dr. Tanner’s volume in 1910,’ its president is quite incompetent 
to pass judgment on Mrs. Piper’s work. As to her trustworthi- 
ness: shall he speak who approached her with misrepresentation, 
stating that he had authority from Sir Oliver Lodge in order to 
secure from her the permission to hold sittings which, after her 
courteous acceptance of the undertaking, were so wrongly con- 
ducted and so badly reported that they have proved an entirely 
worthless production to psychology or psychic research from the 
moment they appeared ? 

The writer of this note has not personally met Mrs. Piper 
but knows well the history of her work for the S. P. R. in 


1. Journal A. S. P. R., Vol. XI, No. 8. 
2. Journal A. S. P. R., Vol. V, No. 1. 
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America and afterwards in England. Her reputation for ac- 
curacy of statement is so well and soundly established that she 
may well afford to smile at these public fulminations, as she has 
no doubt been doing the past two months. She has never pro- 
moted a lie or supported a lie in all the work she has done. 

A newspaper, in 1901, secured a statement from her of her 
understanding of her own mediumship. It then garbled her own 
statement to suit itself ; brought it to her to sign; she refused. It 
then rewrote, or claimed to rewrite the article; brought her the 
last two pages for signature in such shape that she was willing to 
sign, maintaining that the first part of the article had not 
been changed and therefore was not resubmitted. However, 
when the statement finally appeared it so thoroughly displeased 
Mrs. Piper that she refused the payment for it. The newspaper 
then approached her with the offer of a life pension if she would 
agree to discontinue her work. This she also refused. The 
documents in these matters were duly filed with Dr. Hodgson, of 
the S. P. R., who wrote to the newspaper to ask its explanation 
of the whole affair. Up to this time no reply has ever been 
received. 

As to Mme. Palladino to whom Prof. Jastrow has recently 
alluded in public statements: the present writer has long been 
possessed of the testimony of an eye-witness, entirely disinter- 
ested, who saw Prof. Muensterberg start with amazement and 
turn pale at a Palladino séance, one Thursday or Friday night, 
when nothing apparent had touched him at all. In reply to 
immediate questioning by those in the circle he asserted that 
something had poked him in the ribs!' Yet he was in plain sight 
of all and nothing visible had touched him. He was still pale 
as he left, on the same elevator that carried my friend down. 
He never explained the phenomenon, but came out with his 
denial of anything supernormal in the next Sunday’s papers. 





Recent Experiments Continued. 


RECENT EXPERIMENTS CONTINUED. 
By JAMEs H. Hystop. 


The present paper has a special importance besides that of 
proving the personal identity of the communicator. The mate- 
rial is purely the spontaneous work of the controls. I had not 
hinted that I desired to hear from the parties. They are my 
stepmother and my mother. My stepmother had died in the 
previous October just five months prior to this sitting which was 
on February 26th, 1916. She had died on October 6th, 1915. 
I had not said a word about it and nothing had been said publicly 
that would lead to any knowledge of it, tho her death was an- 
nounced in a brief obituary notice at the time. The funeral did 
not interrupt my experiments and I simply awaited events. 

My mother had died 47 years before and had communicated 
through Mrs. Piper and later through Mrs. Chenoweth. All 
the results of the Piper records had been made public and only 
a part of them through Mrs. Chenoweth, tho most of them had 
been incorporated in Vol. VI of the Proceedings which Mrs. 
Chenoweth had seen. None of the facts, however, were of any 
help in what came from her this time unless one of them may 
have afforded a clue to a part which was said here. At any rate, 
we have to assume that Mrs. Chenoweth knew that my mother 
was dead, but the facts told were out of the reach of all but 
three of the family and a very old aunt who did not recall any of 
the facts mentioned at the sittings. Not a person was living in 
the neighborhood that knew anything about her and some of 
the events occurred in another country in her own childhood 
about which there was but one relative living who might have 
known and that was the aunt just mentioned. But actually she 
knew none of the facts. 

The sequel showed that the controls had in mind proving that 
those who had been long dead could communicate better than 
those who died recently. They stated that this was their object, 
and tho my mother did most excellent work in proof of. her 
personal identity, the result showed that, had it not been for my 
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own memory, she would have totally failed to have proved her - 
identity, as no one save myself and two brothers could remember 
the facts, and these two brothers did not remember many of 
them as I could. They were younger than I. But for this 
fortunate circumstance such incidents would have been attributed 
by the sceptic to guessing and fabrication. They very clearly 
showed that any casual and wandering spirit who had been dead 
so long might communicate as well or better than my mother and 
yet not be able to prove his identity. 


The particular interest of my stepmother’s efforts lies in 
the confusion and fragmentary, almost irrelevant nature, of her 
messages. While she said enough to prove who it was, she 
would not have influenced any sceptic and perhaps would not 
have appeared intelligible to any one who did not understand 
the nature of mediumistic work. The results throw special light 
upon the difficulties of communicating, tho we do not yet know 
enough about them to say exactly what these are. Their exist- 
ence is apparent, tho their nature is not. 


At the time of my stepmother’s illness which caused her 
death, I had brought up the subject to the trance personalities 
without telling who it was. They were very sanguine about her 
recovery and did not seem to think the illness was serious, tho 
they referred correctly, as I afterward learned, to a few in- 
cidents that I did not know. But they totally failed in their 
diagnosis of its dangers. When I arrived home, ‘she was dead, 
having passed away two hours before my arrival. At the sitting 
five hours before her death, the controls left the impression, in- 
deed, asserted that there was no immediate danger. She was 
actually near death at the time. It is possible that the subcon- 
scious of Mrs. Chenoweth was so determined to see or take such 
a hopeful attitude about the situation that it would not let the 
real facts penetrate the veil. However that may be, the attitude 
and statements were wholly wrong. 

I said nothing about the matter after the funeral and acted 
as if nothing had happened, waiting calmly to see what would 
happen spontaneously. I was, of course, busy with a special 
task and this could not be interrupted. I had gotten her name 
and relationship through a young lady a week after her death, 
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a case I was working on for obsession with a view to curing it; 
the lady knew absolutely nothing about my stepmother, not even 
knowing that I had one or that any one had recently died in 
whom I was interested. 

My stepmother’s first appearance through Mrs. Chenoweth, 
as intimated above, was on February 26th, 1916. She began 
the automatic writing with the following message and without 
any announcement of her personality. She began, as it were, 
in the middle of a sentence or without preliminaries, as if she 
had been communicating before, which she had not. 


Mother wishes to tell her son that, when the boys are together 
working out these problems of identification of signs and writings, 
she is with him and hopes to be of some use somewhere in the work 
just as father has been. 


It was the reference to father as well as the term “ mother ” 
tho it was not strictly accurate, that made me see who was 
present. But the allusion to the “boys” was not intelligible 
and it was only later in the experiment that I got a clue to what 
her reference was. She was referring to my deceased brothers 
one of whom she had never known and to their work at sittings 
in the effort to help with communications. It is apparent how 
fragmentary the message is. But for later remarks we should 
not have a clue to its interpretation. With this additional ex- 
planation, we find that the reference is to events out of sight 
and not verifiable except by frequent messages on the point 
articulating in such a manner as to render probable the nature 
of the complex process involved in the communications. 

One obscure allusion deserves special notice. It is to the 
part of these “‘ boys” in the process of the work. They are im- 
plicated in the “ identification of signs and writings ” connected 
with the communications. Here we have an obscure hint of 
the complications. They are not what the average layman as- 
sumes. As I have often remarked in comments on the method of 
communicating, the average layman pictures to himself some- 
thing like immediate control of the organism in either speech or 
writing. The superficial appearance of the records leads to 
this view of the phenomena, and it is only in the by-ways of the 
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work that we find the correction of this error. Here it is the 
unconscious allusion to “ signs” and “ writings” that intimates 
the existence of complexities, tho it does not explain what they 
are. We may imagine what they are sometimes from what I 
have observed in the work of Miss Burton; namely, the writing 
of a message in letters of fire in the air. It is probable—and I 
have seen evidence of it in the work of Mrs. Chenoweth—that, 
in lieu of other methods at the time, the controls picture the 
message in light for the subconscious of the medium or the 
mind of the control to communicate it, sometimes after inter- 
preting it, as has to be done in the pictographic process when the 
memory phantasms are transmitted. Sometimes I have obtained 
evidence that symbolic signs have to be used, and it is all these 
facts which give meaning to the allusion here to “signs and 
writings.” 

My stepmother knew what my father’s work had been, and 
while Mrs. Chenoweth knew that I had communicated with him, 
she had seen none of it except in Vol. VI of the Proceedings and 
tho that was enough to enable her to make this statement, she 
had no normal reasons for connecting my stepmother with the 
matter. Of course she does not say “ stepmother’, but mother, 
but the next message easily and quickly identifies her as my 
stepmother. It goes on immediately after the statement I have 
quoted, without even interrupting the sentence. 


With the workers at another connected center, I have been try- 
ing to give a sign of my presence. It is harder here to get an 
opening, for there are so many who are waiting for the hour long 
before it is used and the limited time prevents much change. 


As already remarked I had heard from her a week after her 
death through another psychic, and tho she had also been referred 
to through one in New York I could not attach any value to 
the reference, as this psychic knew of her death and was, indeed, 
at her funeral. But that this particular medium was not in 
mind was indicated later, as we shall see. But the fact that I 
had gotten evidence of her presence before makes this instance 
a hit of some kind, whatever value we may attach to it. The 
expression that it is “harder here to get an opening” is in- 
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telligible only on the supposition that personalities are present 
who may be permitted to communicate in case that any hitch in 
other plans occurs. : 

Immediately following this message and without any relevant 
connection with it came an allusion to my living sister—half- 
sister, daughter of the deceased—and it is interesting as showing 
a tendency to regard the effort as one to give a proper name. I 
quote the passage at some length. 


I have long wished to tell S—— that I am near her. 

(Who is S$?) 

You know your sister. 

(All right. Go ahead. I thought so.) 

And I know her desire to understand more and yet her natural 
conservatism, almost fear, innate shrinking from strange gods, 
understand me, James? 

(Yes, exactly.) 

I sometimes think she will never accept with joy the truth you 
are expounding. She believes in you and she endures your dis- 
coveries, but you two are quite as different as if born under two 
nations. 

(I understand.) 

I know her fidelity to the girls and to you. 


Evidently we have an obscure intimation of compiexity in 
the process of communicating in the capital S which referred to 
my sister, but which the control or the subconscious mistook for 
an attempt at a proper name. I have often observed the same 
fact when the word “ Mother” is given. We are evidently here 
in the presence of some sort of “ signs” as already stated. 

The characterization of my sister is exact and I need not 
repeat the facts in my own language, except to say that the 
reference to her “ fidelity to the girls and to me” is remarkably 
apt. I had my sister as my housekeeper after the disqualification 
of the one that followed the death of my wife and her work 
with the children solved a problem which it was impossible for 
me, with my task in the Society, to accomplish myself. Her 
relation to the family was not known to the public, tho it could 
easily have filtered its way into general knowledge, but it would 
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not carry with it the intimate fidelity to the children. Her atti- 
tude on this subject was wholly unknown to the public. 

Immediately following the passage quoted above came another 
attempt to refer to a medium who was apparently meant in the 
first allusion to cross reference. The passage is a little 
complicated. 


It is a privilege to me to be here, but I must not forget that my 
message was to be but a test of the work where a new writing was 
begun and unfinished, and another took the time. It is where you 
have tried to get a man * * messenger doing good work, a man 
working to unfold a light in a more systematic way with a trance. 

(Who is that man. Tell what you can to make me ...) [Writ- 
ing began before I had finished my statement. ] 

I mean your brother and some of the friends. Charles tried 
and R. tried, still trying to give a better report to you, and I have 
been there. You know where I have been with father and the boys 
to make this cross reference. 


The control was lost at this point and in fact the communi- 
cation was extremely difficult all along. This message is extra- 
ordinarily fragmentary. While any one can see that there is 
an attempt to say something of importance there is no clear 
indication of what is meant except that an effort is made at a 
cross reference. The reference to a masculine control, to writing, 
and to the trance and the statement that she had been there 
indicate to me very clearly what was in mind. It was the young 
woman mentioned previously who was as yet an undeveloped 
psychic, afflicted with obsession, and a man, a deceased person- 
ality, was trying to develop her for systematic work. As pre- 
viously stated my stepmother had given her name and relation- 
ship to me there. But there was no trace whatever of my 
father or the “ boys”. But Charles is the name of my deceased 
brother who communicated through Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Chen- 
oweth, and R is the initial of the brother Robert who communi- 
cated through Mrs. Chenoweth. The young woman had never 
heard of either of them. They are represented here as trying 
to do something there and it was evidently they that were in 
mind in the first message here commented on and it was too 
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fragmentary to determine either what was meant or who the 
“ boys”’ were that were in mind. The present passage, however, 
makes the matter clearer. It represents a group of my own 
family trying to get a cross reference message through and the 
result is so fragmentary that we should not have the slightest 
evidence that it is true but for the identification of the psychic 
and the correct statement that my stepmother had been there. 
We have to build up the intention of the communicator from 
what I know of the facts rather than from the clear character 
of the message. It is even possible that I do not get a word of 
what it was intended to say and that some marginal thought 
slips through in explanation rather than the real message itself. 
There is just enough of the supernormal to justify the attempt 
to reconstruct the message and to illustrate the extremely frag- 
mentary character of the message. 

The next message illustrates this last remark still more clearly. 
I remarked in regard to the previous message that the control 
broke down at the end of it. But the control was evidently 
changed at once while the same communicator continued. The 


passage is an extraordinarily interesting one from the stand- 
point of fragmentariness. 


W... W... Wo... Wo... Work. [Struggle to keep 
control. ] 


(Stick to it.) 

so hard, stairs go up, soft stairs, inside not these. You know 
what I mean. 

(No I don’t.) [The message was unintelligible. ] 

Boston, not New York. 

(What kind of a person?) 

[I was still thinking of the medium involved in the cross ref- 


erence experiment and so was confused about the real meaning of 
the message. } 


N... York. 
[The pencil fell and the sitting ended with the subliminal utter- 


ing the name “James” which was what my stepmother always 
called me.] 


This message is so confused that no reader could imagine 
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that it was an intelligible message at all. One has to know 
certain facts to give it any meaning whatever. My stepmother 
was quite old, 82 at her death. She had been more than usually 
active at that age and aided in the housework at my home. She 
could never remain idle. But it was very hard going up and 
down stairs and she often complained of the weariness of it to 
my sister. The stairs were carpeted and so were “ soft stairs”. 
The effort here was to distinguish between the stairs in New 
York which she had to climb and the stone stairway which every 
one has to climb to reach Mrs. Chenoweth’s house, which was, 
of course, in Boston and mine in New York. The clue to all this 
is the reference to the “ hard work ”’ and the stairs, characterized 
as “ soft’, and to the distinction between Boston and New York. 
The incident is especially evidential because it could not possibly 
have been known to the psychic, Mrs. Chenoweth. Even its con- 
fusion and fragmentary character help it in this respect. 

This was the first communication of my stepmother through 
Mrs. Chenoweth tho a day or two previous to this my father’s 
name was given and probably indicated an attempt on her part 
to send a message. But there have been no further sustained 
attempts by her since that time. The present effort was inter- 
rupted by my mother who had died 47 years previously and a 
series of messages given which are among the best I ever re- 
ceived from any one for sustained evidential interest and com- 
pactness. They began the next day. There was confusion at 
first between the two personalities which is most interesting. It 
should receive special notice as very difficult to explain on any 
theory of normal processes. 


Not quite clear was the message at its close, but the beginning 
was good for your mother, not your stepmother, but the mother 
long gone from your earthly habitation. There is one small detail 
which seems as if it might make good evidence, which we wish 
to repeat. 

She held in her hand a small garment of bright color: It was 
apparently a night gown for a small child, and was of a distinct 
flame color, not red, but orange. 


Now it was not my mother that was communicating at any 
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time in the sitting unless we suppose she was acting as inter- 
mediary, for my stepmother. The incidents had no relation to 
my mother, but all were connected with my stepmother. The 
consciousness of confusion at the end is interesting. My 
mother, as indicated, had long been dead. The detail here men- 
tioned related to my mother and not my stepmother. The very 
next statement not quoted above proved this, as the communi- 
cator, evidently the control, said the night gown was connected 
with my mother and immediately asked if any of us ever had the 
croup. My stepmother never saw croup in the family. My 
mother saw much of it. 

After mentioning the croup there was an immediate effort 
to indicate who it was that had it, in response to my question 
to say what child it was. As an indication of what happens 
on such occasions the control asked if the child) had died and I 
responded with the statement that it depended on which child 
it was. I was at once told that I was the one in mind and then 
came a reference to a poultice made of grease, lard and onions 
over a wood fire. The poultice and the wood fire I remember 
well enough; but I do not recall the ingredients of the poultice, 
except that poultices were often made with onions as an in- 
gredient in them. I had suffered terribly as a child with croup 
and many a time it was thought I would not recover from it. 
The attacks were unusually severe. I do not remember the night 
gown, except that we children had woolen ones as intimated in 
the message. 

A reference followed to a quilt which I do not remember 
except that we had them in abundance, and then to a “little 
bed.”” On my asking what the bed was the answer came that it 
was “a trundle” bed. This was correct and a very natural 
thing for my mother to mention. My stepmother knew nothing 
about it as it had been disposed of before she came into the 
family. 

This was followed by an allusion to a cradle, said to be of 
wood and having a hood, and then that it was of dark wood. 
This was made specific by saying first that it was “ butternut ”’ 
. and then, correctly, that it was walnut. 

We had a large walnut cradle in our childhood. It was of 
black walnut. It had no “hood” as that is usually understood, 
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but a net was used instead to keep out the flies and mosquitos, 
when they were in season. One of the interesting features of 
the incident is the reference to “ butternut ”’, as it is a kind of 
walnut, the white walnut, and very rare in my own country, while 
‘the black walnut is rare in New England and the butternut more 
frequent. Apparently the subconscious interpreted the symbols 
in terms of its own knowledge of the walnut. An interesting 
evidence of this influence is the attempt to correct the allusion 
to “ butternut ’’ when I intimated that the cradle was not called 
“butternut”. The first correction was “hickory”. This, of 
course, was false, but we may note two things. If the symbol 
presented in a picture to the mind of the medium was a “ nut” 
as the control said he was sure that it was a nut, the natural 
interpretation of the mind, after finding that “ butternut’ was 
incorrect, was that it was “ hickory”. Then walnut came, on my 
saying that “hickory” was wrong. Moreover, I happen to 
know that Mrs. Chenoweth and many people in New England 
often use the terms “ walnut” and “ hickory nut” interchange- 
ably, so that there was everything in the mental situation to 


encourage the possible misinterpretation of a symbol, or assum- 
ing that phonetics entered into it, of guessing at it when the 


” 


word “nut” came clearly, as indicated by the control. The 
whole process is interesting as excluding telepathy as an inter- 
pretation of the phenomena, assuming that it is entitled to recog- 
nition or discussion at all, which, in fact, I do not admit. It is 
only a bogy to be dismissed as harmless, tho we are entitled to 
note its inapplicability where some minds are tempted to con- 
sider it. 

The next allusion was to a “lumbering stage coach”’, said 
to be connected with a place at a distance from home. Now I 
remember no such vehicle in the life of my mother. I never 
saw her original home until long after her death. It was many 
miles from our home and as her father’s family was a large one 
it is very likely, as we know what vehicles in her child- 
hood were, that the family carriage was a rather “ lumbering ” 
one. It would not be called either a “coach” or a “stage 
coach’. In the Piper sittings Rector, the control, referred to 
our carriage at home as a “ coach”’, acting as intermediary for 
my father. The mental picture presented here of her memory 
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might well be interpreted in the language quoted. I have no 
personal memory of the facts and hence cannot verify the state- 
ment, but it is very probable from what I know of those earlier 
times, the latter period of which was going out in my earliest 
childhood. , 

There followed a reference to something about her death and 
burial, a cemetery “a long way from here”’, a removal but not 
of her body, and the building of a new house. The incidents are 
not clear enough to make an important evidential point of them. 
But there was something special about her death and burial and 
a removal not of her body that was of special interest, tho we 
cannot be sure that this is in mind. A new house was built 
some eight years before her death. But the confusion here was. 
too great to be sure that the incidents are those I have indicated. 
The sitting came to an end before the matter was cleared up. 
But the name Sarah came at the end and it was said to be 
connected with me. This is correct as my deceased sister had 
that name and the reason that it was connected with me lay in 
the fact that she was my twin sister, tho this is not stated in 
the message. 

At the next sitting, as soon as she obtained adequate control 
the following confused but remarkable message came: 


I recall the winter, the cold of the year when I was last with 
you all, so long long ago and the incident of funeral burial I wish 
to recall, the unlooked for incident. You know the strain of the 
two together, two in one grave. Yes it was a great strain for him, 
but it was better as it was and there were those there who thought 
it so. Double funeral and yet not double woe, understand, one 
little which made it less to bring responsibility to your father and 
made it easier for me in the new life, you understand. 


This confused message is an attempt to tell some very in- 
teresting facts. My mother died from the effects of childbirth 
and a few days before she died the infant was buried, having 
been still-born. She knew that she was going to die, tho not at 
first, so that the incident was really “unlooked for” before 
complications which arose and which I need not mention here, 
and when she knew that she could not live, she asked to be 
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buried in the same grave with her child and this wish was 
granted. The two were buried together. This was a very un- 
usual fact and of course not known at this time to more than 
three or four persons living. 

It was apparent in the record prior to the above incidents 
that they were delivered by an intermediary, as the messages 
came in the third person. But at the next sitting my mother 
purported to come direct and to speak in the first person. These 
are the incidents just quoted. Immediately after the one about 
the double funeral she referred to my brother Robert, calling 
him Robbie, which he was called as a child and he was only a 
few years old when she died. Reference was made to a cemetery 
inscription which I believe is incorrect and then the names 
Robbie, Charlie and James were given, the first two as said 
previously being the names of deceased brothers and given 
as they were called. Mine, however, is not given as she called 
it, but as it appears in my records since my father’s death and 
as he called me the latter part of his life. Then reference was 
made to “an old Scotch Presbyterian”’, but the message was 
evidently not completed. We were Scotch Presbyterians and as 
my mother in an earlier communication had referred to James 
Hervey, the author of the Meditations of which she was very 
fond and for whom I was named, it is possible that, having 
given the name James here, she was trying to refer to him. 

There then came a curious incident which shows a perfectly 
correct appreciation of my father with an incident which is 
particularly evidential. It contains some confusion but plays 
correctly about the right facts. 


The out of door life which the children had in summer with 
freedom of body and action, which your father so much believed in. 
He had his own methods of training or rather his ideas and he 
thought plenty of good food and plenty of warm clothing, plenty 
of air and plenty of work was a good rule. 

(Yes, especially the work.) 

I was about to add that play was not in his list, for the smallest 
had his tasks, and it was a rule that each did his own work and no 
allowances for lazy growing boys. 

(That is correct.) 
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I sometimes think that his way of forgetting youth was not the 
best, but he still clings to the idea that the play is useless, and if one 
needs activities, it might as well be work, but he did take a day 
sometimes when he went away for some business and one or the 
other went with him and that was a festal day. To mill you know. 

(Yes, I know.) 

It was a great event to you as to go to California would be now. 

(Yes, that is right.) 

Long day and coming home later loaded with grain flour,:and 
then the exciting news of the day and journey. 


I do not remember the telling of the day’s doings, but all 
the rest of the incidents are perfectly accurate. My father is 
correctly characterized as little interested in play and always 
looking economically at activities. He kept us at work all he 
could and regarded play as useless. Utility was his standard for 
everything and either esthetics or fun were secondary, tho not 
to be excluded from life. The outdoor life was an accompani- 
ment of living on a farm, and when father wanted to give us a 
good time he would take one or two of us with him to mill when 
he took his wheat there and brought home flour or bran. It was 
a great adventure for us small children to have this ride of 
seven miles and return in a beautiful country. 

Just after recovering from the trance and while in the border- 
land of the normal state, Mrs. Chenoweth saw a vision of a 
funeral with a coffin in an open wagon and not in a hearse and 
spoke of it as a “country funeral”. Then she saw a vision of 
a brown dress. 

The allusion to a funeral is evidently an effort to complete 
the message about the “ double funeral’ mentioned previously. 
Instead of employing an undertaker and a hearse for the funeral 
of the still-born child, it was taken to the cemetery in an open 
carriage, not a wagon. My mother had a brown silk dress, 
but I do not know whether she was buried in it or not. The 
impression which Mrs. Chenoweth had in the vision was that 
the person in the coffin was a woman and that she wore a brown 
dress. It was the child that was taken to the grave as described 
and not my mother. 


The next sitting was a remarkable one for the details involved 
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and is difficult to abbreviate. But when the facts are told the 
difficulty and confusion are easily explained and make even the 
confusion as intelligible as it is good evidence. 


It took me sometime to understand these small memories, but 
they make the past very real and vivid. 

I believed in God and heaven and hell, as the people about me 
did, but the active life after death was a revelation, and today you 
can understand how it helped me in the separation from my little 
family, needing me so much, and when friends came to help you, 
it was a relief to me, and your poor father felt the care so much. 
He was not mother nor could he ever be. It was not his way. He 
provided and planned and was the head of the family. 

(Who was it that did come to help and took your place?) 

There were two that came after, but first was the relative who 
made such effort to comfort and care for you all. My s Aunt, 
Aunt. My relative, your Aunt. She came at once to help you know. 

(Yes, that is correct.) 

And later an older relative came at times to make the usual 
visit and help. You know to whom I refer. Ma... Mar... 
eatt.i. th... 

(“ Martha”?) [Name of the communicator but wrong for the 
person intended. ] 

There was a Martha, but that is not the one I am trying to write 
now. 

(I understand.) 

Margaret. It is not the least dimmed in my memory, but | 
seem to mix two scenes together without meaning to do so. 

(I understand. Who was Martha?) [Name of my mother.] 

Later on she came sometimes. 

(Think a moment.) 

Sis... who was Martha? [Asked on the other side.] 

(Yes.) Grandmother. Martha was there and did much for 
the family. There was a sister, you know, who was not yours, but 
his, Aunt. 


(Whose?) Yours and then Grandma and stepmother later. 


A simple statement of the facts will make this interesting 
passage clear. My mother’s name was Martha. Immediately 
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after her death my Aunt, my father’s sister, came to keep house 
for father and to care for us children. In a few years she 
married and this left our domestic affairs in such a condition 
that father married his second wife. Her name was Margaret. 
When my father’s younger sister married, my grandmother who 
had lived with this aunt, came to live with us for a time until her 
death. Her name also was Margaret. 

It is interesting to note the mistake about the Martha. She 
is evidently taken for my stepmother, an error which is inexcus- 
able on the supposition of normal knowledge of her name and 
relationship, as Mrs. Chenoweth had an opportunity to know it 
from Vol. VI of the Proceedings which she had seen. But she 
knew nothing about the name of my stepmother or my grand- 
mother, and if she had she should not have confused them. The 
same confusion was made through Mrs. Piper and also at another 
time through Mrs. Chenoweth. 

My mother was an orthodox believer in heaven and hell 
and she would find death a ‘“ revelation’ on that doctrine. The 
statement regarding my father’s inability to be a mother is quite 
true, but perhaps is true of most fathers. It is especially true 
of my father, however. 

It is interesting to remark the statement, just after giving 
the name Margaret, that the communicator is “ mixing two 
scenes together”. There is evidently a pictographic process 
involved and the confusion regards the stepmother and my grand- 
mother whose names were Margaret. 

Immediately following the reference to my grandmother at 
the end of the message just commented on, came a reference to 
spinning and making yarn from wool for the needs of the 
family. This was pertinent, byt not to the period just described. 
My grandmother had done much of this work, but only in her 
younger days and not at the time involved in the message about 
events after my mother’s death. The association is not abrupt, 
but the time involved is. Then came a reference to “ Sunday 
afternoons and a walk sometimes taken by the children” and a 
sudden and disconnected reference to where my mother was 
buried. The first of these incidents has no meaning and the 
latter is not made specific enough to emphasize. But an effort 
was made to mention some “ small blue flowers ’’, said “ to grow 
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wild around the fields and not to be blue bells”, that were put 
at her grave. I do not remember anything of this incident. But 
violets grew wild and were cultivated by my mother in the yard. 
She was very fond of them and some may have been taken to 
her grave, but I have no recollection of it. 

This imperfect message was interrupted with a reference to 
clover and to buckwheat, the latter of which was said to be “ so 
pretty growing” and to have been sown for its flour and for 
the making of honey. This was perfectly correct. I suspect 
the allusion to clover was a marginal aspect of the picture in 
the effort to refer to the buckwheat, as it was one of the plants 
from which honey was taken by the bees. The buckwheat was 
sown for two reasons; namely, for the two mentioned, and the 
fields of it were certainly very pretty when growing and in 
flower. She said the honey “ was a treat and lots of it”. This 
was true. We had it in great abundance. 

Then came a reference to a carriage with the following con- 
fused statement: “‘ Some had to walk. You know there was a 
preparation for a meeting where some started early and walked.” 
When I asked what meeting it was the answer came: “ Sunday 
meeting.” 

This evidently refers to the fact that some of us used to 
walk part of the way to church and then to ride the rest of the 
way when overtaken by others who would take our place afoot. 
Usually this was connected with horseback riding. The incident, 
however, is rather confusedly indicated. It was followed, how- 
ever, by an interesting characterization of my father as “an 
interested listener but took objections as he saw fit. He never 
took the pulpit for a final place of authority.”” This was perfectly 
correct. He did his own thinking even when he confined it to 
orthodoxy. Immediately after delivering this message Mrs. 
Chenoweth came out of the trance and just as she became normal 
she asked if I knew anything about an Andrew. This name was 
very relevant to the incident of going to church as described. This 
man lived not very far from the church to which we used to go 
in the manner indicated and had been involved in important 
domestic troubles which my father as a member of the Session 
in the church had to help settle. My mother knew the facts well. 
He and his place might well be in the mental picture of going to 
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church as described. It would be one of the most distinct 
features of such a picture in my mother’s and father’s memory. 

The next sitting interrupted my mother, to give her some 
respite possibly, and then she resumed her work on the following 
occasion. She first referred to my father’s giving work the 
first place in his life and expecting the same of us boys, which 
was true, and then gave the following: 


Do you remember a school house not far away from home, long 
ago destroyed, and later one farther away, more pretentious, and the 
first one was in sight of our land near it, and the surroundings 
were quiet and country sounds were all about. There were meet- 
ings in that school house before you were born and after and some 
of them were religious and some were of a political nature. And 
sometimes your father took a lantern and went with the neighbors 
there to discuss the situation in the country’s distress and later they 
went many miles to hear more about the I cannot think of 
the word. Wait a moment—the southern Secessionists. 

(Yes, exactly.) 

That was the word on everybody’s lips. Your father was a 
vociferous advocate for the Union. 

(Yes, he was.) 


And he never hesitated to call the neighbors together for 
discussion. 


The “ old school house ’’, as we used to call it, was situated 
on a corner of our farm toward the east and was destroyed about 
1862 or 1863. It was frame and very old. The new one was 
brick and much more pretentious. Many debates were held 
about slavery in the old one. I do not remember any religious 
meetings in it nor do I personally remember political debates in 
it. My father told me of them and I knew from his lips that 
he did go with a lantern to meetings to discuss slavery and 
“secession” and often many miles to other school houses. The 
word “secession”’ was on everybody’s lips at the time, some- 
times abbreviated to “secesh”. My father was a very staunch 
supporter of the Union cause, but always a fair tho keen debater 
on it. 


An allusion to the first day on which I went to school was 
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made and if a certain incident in it had been told it would have 
been a striking bit of evidence. But I did not get this incident, 
tho I asked for it. Then came a reference to cheese as follows: 


I also want to know if you know about cheese. I mean cheese 
made in a shed room and then carried to the cheese room to dry 
upstairs. Do you recall how you children liked the curds and the 
wherry, and how there was a division of it between you. 


We made cheese in the woodshed and it was taken to the 
house to dry, I think, in the attic of the old kitchen. We children 
were wild about the “ curds and wherry”’ on these occasions. 

My mother then referred to the well and the fact that the 
water was “hard like a mineral”. It contained much lime and 
iron sulphide. In the subliminal recovery she referred to an old 
loom as in the attic where the cheese was kept. This was true 
at one time, but I do not recall the fact personally. I learned 
it by inquiry. 

At the next sitting a long message came about poplar trees, 
the barn, yokes, sleds, buckets connected with sugar making, 
barrels and buildings, and making ready for sugar boiling, as 
we called it at the time of “ the last snows’, as indicated in the 
message. The scene was clearly located away from my home and 
the name “ Peter’’ in connection with it goes to prove this, as 
it was the name of an old negro connected with my uncle’s farm 
near the original home of my mother in another county and 
which was evidently the place in her mind, tho I never saw it 
until long after her death. The articles described, except the 
yokes, were all connected with sugar making and were very 
natural for my mother to mention, as she was quite familiar with 
the life connected with it. But I do not remember any of the 
scenes that are evidently in mind, as they were connected with 
a period long before I was born. We had no poplar trees on 
our place. One existed on our neighobor’s place and I do not 
know whether there were any on the farm where my mother 
was born. It is probable that there were. Reference was made 
to oxen and this proves that the time was before I was born, as 
we never had any on my father’s farm. When I asked if any 
one living could tell me about the place she had in mind, having 
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my father’s living sister in mind, I got the answer: “ Your 
Uncle knew about it.” This is distinct evidence that my inter- 
pretation of the incidents is correct, as the Uncle who had the 
negro Peter on his farm lived near my mother’s old home as 
already stated. But my mother was unable to give this Uncle’s 
name. Her control broke down before she could give it. 

But the thread of the message was taken up by the new con- 
trol and the whole incident made clearer, tho it related to events 
before my time. The passage is worth quoting at some length, 
and especially its sequel. 

Have you any relatives who live far away from here? 

( Yes.) 

Is there not an old gentleman who lives with some young people? 

(Not that I know of.) 

Who did live with the younger members of the family. He 
seems like an uncle to you. 

(I don’t know who it is.) 

Did you have an Uncle J—— (Yes.) who lived with some 
younger persons? 

(No.) Sure? (I don’t recall any one.) 

Wait a minute. I will see what the trouble is. To go back to 
the poplar trees, was there a member of your family who lived 
where there were poplar trees growing? 

(Not that I ever heard of.) 

Your mother seems to have a recollection of such a thing and 
she thinks it that which she has not made quite plain. 

(1 know of poplar trees not far from our home, but they were 
not connected with any relative whatever.) 

You are thinking of one place and she of another. Did she 
come from a farming community before she married your father, 
a little distance away from the home which you knew as a boy. 

(Yes, and I do not know anything about it, as I never saw it.) 

I think you will find that it was a more primitive state of 
living than the life she lived with your father. I mean by primitive 
a somewhat earlier period and these trees of which she speaks were 
on some part of the original homeland. There must have been an 
Uncle on that side of the family who lived some years after her 


immediate family passed away and he knew about these earlier 
scenes. 
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I believe that she was so far back in her memories that it will 
be very hard to trace the connections. Yet it may be possible 
through some of the younger ones. The J is not the J you 
thought of but an older one. Look it up and let her get to some- 
thing a little more recent. They—I mean by they the group—told 
her to recall back as far as she could and that was the result. You 
can dig too deep a well. 


I had not said anything to indicate that I knew about the 
place and time my mother had in mind, so that this message 
confirms what I expressed in my notes on the previous reference 
to the same thing and it enlarges on it in a way to prove that I 
was right and that the events occurred before I was born. The 
Uncle J. referred to was my mother’s brother. He had died 
a short time before this sitting, perhaps two or three years or 
more, so that it was absurd to refer to him with the expectation 
that I could verify the facts by him. We are not sure that he 
was mentioned with that purpose, but he knew the facts and was 
the last survivor of my mother’s family. But the sequel showed 
that she had in mind another Uncle also. We shall see the mean- 
ing presently. But this was the Uncle to whom reference was 
made first. He was said to live or to have lived with some 
younger members of the family. His niece, daughter of the 
brother of the Uncle J. mentioned, lived for years with this 
Uncle before his death which was before the death of the Uncle 
J. Both of them knew the facts and the first one lived most of 
his life near my mother’s original home. Both Uncles lived 
some years after my mother’s immediate family had passed away, 
as stated in the message. It did belong to a period antedating 
her marriage to father. 

To help the message and to get away from what I could not 
remember and perhaps could not verify by others, the more 
recent aspect of the incident was taken up and an attempt made 
to identify the place which this Uncle lived in who had made a 
home for the niece of his. Reference was made to cross roads 
and to a village and the way to it described, but not in suffi- 
ciently clear terms for me to identify it with assurance or to 
make the statement evidential to others. The confusion ended 
the sitting and when I remarked that it had no meaning what- 
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ever to me, the control ceased trying. Immediately the sub- 
liminal stage came on and the matter was taken up there as 
follows: 


What are they trying to do? 
(I don’t know.) 
Do you know anything about a back road? 

(No.) Who said anything about it? (The one communicating. ) 

Well, don’t your father know about it? 

(Perhaps, but they did not make clear to me what they had in 
mind. ) 

Oh, can I help? 

(If they tell me the name of the town, it will clear it up.) 

I will see if I can see it. Do you know anything about a town 
that sounds something like Spring. I don’t think it is Springfield. 
I think it is like Spring in it. You know of any one living in it 
with Springs in the word? 

(Some one in the family, a relative did.) 

Was Springs the last part of it. (Yes.) Like Sulphur Springs 
or White Springs? 

(You will get it.) 

I don’t know as I can. W-O-L-L-E. [I did not notice at the 
time that this was part of “ Yellow” spelled backward. ] 

(It is not quite right.) 

Is there more of it? 

(Only two letters are right.) [I did not yet see it was all correct 
and backward with the “ Y ” omitted.] 

Is W right. (No.) [I did not yet see it.] I can’t get it. Well 
the L is there. Are there two L’s? 

(Yes.) And then\there isan E? (Yes.) AndanO? (Yes.) 
I got all those before. 

(Yes, but the W is not.) 

Is therea Y? (Yes.) Isn’t there a W? 

(Oh yes, it is backward.) Wolley Springs. (No, that is back- 
ward.) 

Yellow Springs. (That is right. Who lived there?) 

E-L-C-N-U. (That’s right, Uncle who?) D-N-A T-N-U-A. 
[“and aunt”] (Yes.) F-O-S-R-U-O-Y. [“of yours ...”] 
(I understand.) 
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The Uncle whom my mother had in mind when describing 
the roads and the village lived the latter part of his life in Yellow 
Springs, a small town not far from my home. He had com- 
municated before this time not long after his death and referred 
to the same place in a still more dramatic manner by the picto- 
graphic process which, if used here, was put in a different man- 
ner than usual. Apparently the resort here to spelling backward 
was to eliminate efforts on the part of the subconscious to in- 
terpret and intermix her own ideas with the name. That ten- 
dency was apparent in the reference to “ Sulphur Springs’ and 
“White Springs’. There were sulphur springs there and their 
yellow color gave the name to the place. The earlier message 
about the place involved a mental picture of the “ yellow springs ”’ 
and the waterfall near by. But this is omitted here. It is 
apparent that I was nearly as much confused abotit the message 
as the communicator was about the cross roads. But the name 
of Yellow Springs and the allusion to my uncle and aunt who 
lived and died there decides what was in mind. But it is re- 
markable that they should be referred to with the apparent 
expectation that I could verify the facts about the old farm. 
They both knew them well, but were both dead at this time and 
both had been communicators. 

The next sitting was opened with an interesting statement 
which showed consciousness of interpretation entering into the 
receipt and delivery of messages and it was followed up by in- 
cidents which the allusion to Yellow Springs might recall. | 
quote the passage. 


Mother has a little more to say. I did not make it quite clear 
and so was helped by the friend who is so quick to catch a meaning. 

(Yes, I understand. ) 

You know about the iron in the water, the mineral water, that 
was drinking water for us. 

(Yes, I remember it well.) 

You asked me a few days [ago] about it and I did not answer, 
so I do so now. 

(Yes, thank you.) 

And do you recall a spring in the distance where very cold and 
clear water bubbled up and very often water was brought from the 
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spring, but oftener it was a place where a thirsty boy might drink 
after ‘working in the woods beyond it and in the fields. 


She then mentioned wild strawberry vines and grasses as 
near the spring and also a brook, saying that willow trees were 
there and that we boys made whistles out of the willow. 

I had not hinted to the control what was in the well water 
at home and the correct statement about it comes out here spon- 
taneously; namely, iron. No less interesting is the reference 
to a spring. It was natural to think of it in connection with the 
allusion to Yellow Springs, because it was also a yellow sulphur 
spring on what we called “ the other place”, some distance from 
the house. We did not use it for any domestic purposes, but we 
boys did go to it, when working in the fields, for drinking water. 
There were woods beyond it, but I imagine that the communi- 
cator really had in mind the woods beyond which the spring 
was and which were between home and the spring.. There were 
grasses and wild strawberry vines growing all about there and 
a brook ran by the spring. The whole scene had been referred 
to at an earlier date by my father and described more fully. 
Indeed he and my stepmother knew the place better than my 
mother. The brook was thickly lined with willows. I imagine, 
however, that the communicator in passing from the well to the 
spring had in mind the large willow tree which was near this 
well and from which we boys made more whistles than we did 
from the willows near the brook. 

There followed an interesting and evidential message about 


the orchard and a particular apple, which it took some time to get 
correctly. 


I want to refer to an orchard, not where we have just been 
walking, but one nearer the house. 

(Yes, go ahead.) 

And the care your father felt for his trees was quite a real care 
to all of us. You know to what I refer now. 

(Yes, I do.) 

And there were some days of hard work put into the fruit trees 
or fruit by you boys as well as by him. 
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(Do you remember a good apple near that shed where the cheese 
was made?) 

You mean the early apple with rather yellowish flesh. 

(Yes, the name of it.) 

Yes, G... long apple. It was C—— I will get it in a minute. 
Was it the P...? ‘ 

(Yes, go ahead.) 

Fe kc OR ink 2 OC. 

I admitted that P was right, but it afforded no help ap- 
parently, as the confusion went on, but finally I got “ Pound 
Sweet’. This was not correct and I did not urge further 
attempts at this time. Reference was made to a crab apple which 
also was near the same place. The apple I had in mind was an 
early yellow Pound Pippin of which we were very fond and 
which was one of the favorite apples of the family. Before the 
series of communications from my mother terminated she came 
back to the question and finally got Pound Pippin correctly. 

Immediately following the attempt to name the Pippin apple 
my mother referred to a pear that was a favorite with father 
and the family. 


Duchess, you know the Duchess. 

(That was near.) 

I have them in mind. Was not the Duchess a yellow pear, or 
rather a sort of light brown? (Yes.) And of course you know 
those green pears that were later and hard and ripened in the house. 


The Duchesse D’Angouléme pear was not near the Pippin 
apple, but was near the house. It was yellow when ripe but 
with a brownish tinge. There was a hard green pear which was 
put away for the winter and ripened in the house. 

My mother immediately changed the subject and referred to 
an old brick oven which she said was used long ago and referred 
it to the time of my grandmother. I knew nothing about this, 
but learned from my Aunt that it was correct and that long 
before my time there was a brick oven used for domestic pur- 
poses as in those times. 

The opening of the next sitting has a statement that throws 
light upon the confused and fragmentary character of messages 
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and it is worth quoting. It came from my mother and was an 
explanation of what occurred.with her at times. 


Sometimes it seems as if a great deal of time is taken by me to 
make very few things clear, but your father tells me to go ahead. 
Sometimes one’s recollections suggest another time and place 
through the relationships of occurrences, and the two memories 
make a perverted or inverted picture. 

(I understand. ) 

For instance, when the memory of a walk by the brook is a 
scene I would like to recall to you, there come to me pictures of 
other brooks and people entirely unrelated in your memory to the 
thing I am describing, but quite properly related to my memory of 
the scene. 

(I understand.) 

And it was so in the orchard conversation. Yesterday I re- 
called several things quite apart from the matter as far as you 
were concerned, but very ‘clearly a part of my past. This is one 


of the tribulations of partial contact. The whole mind may never 
be revealed and would not be understood, if it were. It would seem 
even more fragmentary than now. 


This is a clear implication of both the law of association and 
the pictographic process and shows how confusion and frag- 
mentary messages occur, and as said all the more fragmentary 
when the larger range of events in consciousness make an im- 
pression on the communicating mechanism. Notice that my 
mother, tho it is probably through or influenced by the control, 
says “relationships of occurrences” instead of “ association ”. 
She knew nothing about psychology when living, and Mrs. Chen- 
oweth knows well enough the right term to use here, and when 
communicators like Dr. Hodgson are communicating they em- 
ploy the term “ association” for this process. But my mother 
would not naturally know the term, unless we suppose she might 
acquire it on the other side. But the process is not technically 
described here and she had no technical knowledge of psychology. 
She might easily detect the confusion in communicating occa- 
sioned by recall of events related in her memory but not in mine. 
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She followed this up with an evidential message, recurring 
to the orchard and some other apples. 


Do you recall the Early Sweets, apples smaller than the ones I 
tried to recall yesterday ? 

(Yes, I do.) 

August Sweets were they? Were they not as early as August? 

(About that time I think.) 

Yes I recall them, and there were some very small early apples 
that were not very good, quite light and like natural fruit, but they 
were used a little, quite early for cooking. Your father had a pride 
about the apples. He did a great deal for that orchard and the 
result proved his good judgment. 


There was a sweet apple that ripened in August or early 
September, I do not remember exactly. They never had any 
specific name for us. We simply called them the “ sweet apple ”’. 
There was also a small light colored apple which we used very 
early in the season for cooking. But it was not named here. 
[ at once asked about the American Nonpareil, but got no evi- 


dential reply. I then asked about the Bellflower and the reply 
was: 


Yes, a special flavor to the last, which was a point he made of 
it, and the first was a good keeper, something like the Baldwin. 

(Yes, exactly.) 

He told me to write that, for he used to make that statement 
about it. 


My father was very fond of the Bellflower apple and also of 
the Baldwin. The Nonpareil, tho a prolific bearer, was not a 
good keeper. It was an early apple, but the Bellflower was both 
prolific and a good keeper. The reference to my father shows 
that messages purporting to come from my mother may involve 
the co-operation of my father at any time. He was here at the 
bottom of my query about the Bellflower as well as my mother. 
The incident throws light on many other messages from her and 
perhaps from other communicators. 

The next message contains an interesting evidential incident 
and is followed up by a statement that answers those who find 
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fault with trivialities bearing upon the problem of personal 
identity. The evidential incident illustrates confusion and error 
perhaps due to the subliminal of the psychic. 


I want to refer to some fowl. There were some that used to 
cause your father some concern, for they wandered far away. He 
cared less for the fowl than anything else on the farm. They were 
there, but he did not make as much of them as of the growing 
crops and live stock. You recall the fowl which wandered off. 

(Tell just what fowl it was.) 

Geese, turkey [tried to erase both words.] not hens, as one 
speaks of hens, but fowl seeking water, ducks. They made a 
peculiar noise like Geese. not geese but guinea fowl.’ They were 
a bother to your father, except for one thing they warned of the 
approach of the enemy hawk, and scared them off. I had it on my 


mind to tell you today. I started all right with my G, but made 
geese of it. 


We kept guineas on the place mainly for the purpose of 
frightening away hawks and owls. They made a frightful noise, 
especially at night if an owl or other enemy came about. They 
wandered all over the place and gave father some concern some- 
times about their eating the crops and sometimes to find their 
nests and eggs. Notice the correct start with the name and then 
the diversion by the subliminal to guessing at geese, turkey and 
ducks. But this was spontaneously corrected and the right name 
forced through. Then came the following message: 


I often dream of the old days and the hopes and plans and work 
and joy and sorrow of long ago. But it is with a glad heart that 
I come to help in this wonderful work, which you are doing for 
the world. It is God’s work, my son, just as much or more than 
the work you once wished to do for Him. It is teaching instead of 
preaching. You know you desired to preach. 

( Yes.) 

It is fulfilled in the better way and will help the world to a 
better understanding of God and the world. Sometimes when 
sorrow fell on your life and it seemed as if the end had come, I 
smiled on your pain, for I saw the light in the distance, and knew 
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that joy would come in the morning. This much of a mother‘s 
message is allowed in the midst of the talk of willow whistles and 
early apples and screaming Guinea hens, which make for evidence 
of a past with you. 


In my early life it was intended that I be a minister but 
scepticism made a teacher of me. Mrs. Chenoweth knew my 
occupation as a teacher, but she did not know that I had once 
expected to be a preacher. The rest of the message must explain 
itself. It recognizes the feeling of the average person who can- 
not see the sense in trivialities. But we can hardly have better 
evidence of what the sceptic might say of such messages as the 
one just given, which might easily be referred to the subcon- 
scious of the psychic. It has a characteristic coloring from my 
mother’s religious nature and the incident about my preaching, 
but it is not nearly so good evidence as the incident about the 
guinea hens. 

This spiritual message was followed immediately by a re- 
currence to evidence and included several connected facts. 


I wish to speak now of another thing. Do you remember soap 
making ? 

(Yes.) Great boiler of grease and ashes. (Yes.) 

And hogsheads of sap. (Yes, exactly.) And do you know 
anything else we used ashes for? 

(Please tell. I do not recall.) 

Corn bleach, yellow corn made light and eatable. 

(Yes, perfectly.) 

Hulled corn. You all liked that 

(Yes, we did.) 

We also had it with sap, sugar sap, sugar on it, syrup on the 
corn. You know what I mean. Candy, was not candy. Candy 


was not a large part of the pleasure but sweet got to you children 
in another form. 


We made soap of the wood ashes from our house fires. It 
was made from the lye formed by soaking the ashes in water 
and by the waste fats from household uses. It was made in a 
very large kettle. Now it must be noticed that this affair is 
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mixed up with a reference to “ hogsheads of sap”’ referring to 
the sugar making and apparently wholly irrelevant to the soap 
making and perfectly illustrating the earlier message on the 
cause of interfusion and confusion in the messages. The con- 
nection however, is quite natural. The kettle in which the soap 
was made was one used in sugar time, as we called it, to boil 
the maple sap into syrup, and the place of making the soap was 
near the furnace for making maple syrup and sugar. Hence the 
association for both reasons was perfectly natural and in my own 
memory it is impossible to think of one of the scenes without 
having the other in my mind. 

The next part of the message, however, is not directly as- 
sociated with soap making or sugar making. It is merely an 
associate of the reference to ashes and by implication to the lye 
made of them. We hulled yellow corn and boiled it in lye to 
remove the skin and it made it a “light ”’ color. This we called 
hominy and used large quantities of it in winter for food. 
Maple syrup was often used with it, but not generally. I sus- 
pect the reference to “ candy” corrected and to our getting our 
“sweet in another form”, owing to the reference in this con- 
nection, is to “taffy” which we made of maple syrup. We 
seldom had candy bought for us, but often had maple taffy, 
especially at the time of year in which the maple syrup and the 
soap were made. 

The next incident would seem to have no connection with 
this and ordinarily has none. But the season in which the soap 
and maple syrup were made was always very muddy and our 
boots gave trouble to housekeepers. Hence this circumstance 
may have recalled the following. 


I want to say something about a little stairs, narrow and steep, 
that led up to a place where many things were kept to use on the 
feet in the winter. Do you know what I mean? 

(Not certain yet.) 

I am after a wooden bootjack, thing to pull off wet long boots, 
a homemade board with a V in it. 


In the front hall was a narrow and steep stairway to the 
second story of the house. Under that stairway was a closet 
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in which we kept many winter clothes, shoes, and a bootjack, 
except when we needed to use it constantly. It was a homemade 
one made with “a V in it” as described. Another incident 


immediately follows without any recognizable association with 
this last one. 


Do you recall grandmother’s room with a candle burning for her. 
There was a feeling on her part against oil for light, and while it 
was used in the house she had candles for herself. You do not 
recall candle making do you? 

(Yes, I do.) 

I was not sure that you did. There was a time when the old 
way took much time, but it was a fine art to dip them and cool 
them, and dip again. You recall that the molds came later. 

(Yes, it is the molds alone that I remember. The earlier I do 
not. Shall inquire.) 


I thought, when I asked you, that you did not recall the dip 
candle. 


This passage almost explains itself. I do not recall whether 
my grandmother had an objection to oil lamps, but I do know 
that she used candles much and in her last days when she lived 
in our home it is very probable that she used candles exclusively, 
as she was very old and could not easily manage one of the 
lamps of those days. I do not remember anything about the 
process of dipping candles. Indeed I remember the word “ dip ” 
only as connected with tallow and would not have recalled its 
connection with candle making, but for its mention here and it 
then recalled a remote memory of its use, but only as told me by 
my father and mother. The only process of candle making 
that I knew was with candle molds. I used to see that often. 
3ut my mother’s early life was spent at a time when only 
candles were used, except lamps using lard. The oil lamp was 
introduced: in my time and perhaps not long before my mother’s 
death. The incident is an excellent one in evidence. 

She then proceeded to mention a brush made of “ evergreen 
stuff ’’ and brooms. She distinctly recognized two kinds. I do 
not recall the “ evergreen brush ”’, but at one time we made our 
own brooms. Then she spoke of “ wings used for sweeping ” 
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We used turkey wings, sometimes chicken wings, for dust 
brushes about the house. This was only in my early childhood. 

At the next and last sitting of the series my mother started 
to complete the message about the particular apple I asked for. 
The first word was “ Poun...” unfinished as is apparent and 
the attempt was not resumed until the end when she wrote with 
some difficulty “ Pound Pippin” without any special confusion. 
This was correct. But after dropping the first effort she referred 
to another incident of my childhood. 





I wonder if you remember some long scarfs which were used 
in the family for cold days to be put over the ears and throat. 

(Yes, describe them in full.) 

We have together recalled the days of summer and harvest time, 
the sugar making and growing time, and now these cold days, when 
little ears and throats must be protected from the winds and storms. 
They were made at home of yarn and were long and broad, and 
were wound around the neck, and there was an old fashioned grey 
mixed shawl that was used for years by the family for many 
wrappings. I think your father later used it himself. And there 
was a scotch cap. Do you remember that? 














My mother knit at home for us boys long scarfs which were 
wound around our necks and ears in winter. The winds and 
storms were often heavy and the weather very cold, so that our 
ears would have frozen but for these scarfs. I have a recollec- 
tion of this large heavy gray shawl used in cold weather, but I 
do not recall my father’s later use of it, as I was away from 
home many years of his later life. It is quite probable, as he 
suffered from cold. I do not recall any Scotch cap, but we boys 
wore caps. 

My mother next referred to a “ book with maps of country, 
not a geography, but a county and town book which had the 
roads and surveys of the surrounding country ”’ in it. I do not 
recall such a document, but father was something of a surveyor 
before he was married and very likely had such a book in his 
possession’ at one time. My mother then referred to “ another 
illustrated big book, Bible’ and remarked of it that it was “ the 
only picture book for you children”. This was correct. We 
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had a large, well illustrated Bible which was the only thing of 
the kind we had in our earlier childhood. She went on to say 
that the family record was in it and that it was in “ plain hand- 
writing’, with records such as this, “ Born Robert and Sarah 
Hyslop, C... 1858, not just that.” 

The records of family births and deaths were in that Bible 
and were cut out and preserved. I then tested the communicator 
by a question. 


(May I ask a question about a book ?) 

Yes. 

(Do you remember one that gave rise to my name?) 

Yes, the Doctor, the H. Hervey. Book, prayer, religious 
book, a prayerful one with some philosophy about it, that gave 
grace and beauty to daily living. It was incorporated with our 
lives before your birth. 


My mother was exceedingly fond of Hervey’s Meditations 
and this gave rise to my middle name on account of that liking. 
My father was also fond of it and they both had me read it 
when I became old enough to do so. The book is correctly de- 
scribed as far as it goes, but not in the distinctive feature which 
pleased me so much. However, the main point is the prompt 
reaction to the name of the right book. The book was one not 
well known generally in this country and only to exceedingly 
orthodox people. It had a very melancholy effect on most minds 
that knew of it. So it was not popular enough to be widely 
read. Mrs. Chenoweth knew nothing about it and nothing of 
its relation to my name. 

This was followed by an incident which I could not verify 
as it extended back into the early childhood of my mother. Then 
she took up the giving of the name of the apple and got it as 
already explained. 

The value of these incidents lies in the circumstance that 
they require no explanation of their meaning to see their evi- 
dential importance. This is patent on the face of them. The 
only question that can be raised grows out of the fact that I am 
well known and that my mother has communicated before and 
some of her messages have been published. The believer in 
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fraud can conjecture that Mrs. Chenoweth had the opportunity 
or did as a fact seek information about her to communicate. 
But there are three fatal replies to such a view. (1) The re- 
sults of test experiments already published make it wholly un- 
necessary and gratuitous to entertain such an hypothesis. She 
has been proved to be capable of giving as good results in quality 
without the possibility of seeking normal information and it 
would be a waste of time and money on her part to seek it in 
any normal manner. (2) The extremely remote and private 
nature of the events made it impossible to secure information in 
regard to most of them. Indeed not a neighbor was living that 
either knew them or could have been sought for the information. 
The oldest living person did not know some of the facts going 
beyond my memory. (3) The nature of the confusions and 
mistakes contradicts any theory of normal acquisition. The 
whole psychological process is opposed to any such hypothesis. 
But these are the only conceivable objections to be raised. Other- 
wise the facts explain their evidential import without defence. 
They are better evidence of the supernormal than any classical 
allusions and cross references with them that we can conceive, 
without being assured that the psychic through whom such mes- 
sages come is totally and absolutely unacquainted with classical 
literature. We have in such facts as I have given only to state 
them in parallel columns to see their significance. That is, we 
have only to put the messages in one column and the living 
verification or statement of them in a parallel column to see 
their weight. No explanation is required. The only assurance 
we require is that the conditions were such that normal efforts 
on Mrs. Chenoweth’s part were either not made or were impos- 
sible to make in order to recognize the meaning of the facts. 
They will at least have a great hypothetical value as evidence and 
may set the standard of what will prove survival, tho knowing 
the conditions I would attach more than a hypothetical im- 
portance to them. 
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A “PSYCHOMETRIC” EXPERIMENT. 
By WaLTER F. Prince, Pu.D. 


The particular incident now to be presented is that of a so- 
called “ psychometric reading”’ of which J. R. Mosley, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Political Science in Mercer University, 
Macon, Georgia, was the subject. Mrs. Elizabeth T. Stansell 
was the psychic; Greenacre, Maine, the place; and September 
1, 1898, the date. Since the facts were promptly recorded and 
placed on file in Dr. Hodgson’s archives, the lapse of twenty 
years does not affect the evidence. A letter by Dr. Hyslop 
furnishes a suitable introduction. 


New York, September 4th, 1898. 

I went to Greenacre, Eliot, Maine, to deliver a lecture on the 
Problem of Psychology. A gentleman present, who was interested 
in the nature of the discussion, asked me if I had given any atten- 
tion to the subject of Psychometry, and on enquiry it turned out 
that he referred to some phenomena that are allied to mind reading. 
My own understanding of psychometry was that certain peculiarly 
endowed or pretentious persons claimed to read one’s character 
from the handwriting, but on questioning the gentleman interested 
in it, 1 found that the case so named by him was that of determining 
one’s character by holding the hands, the conditions suggesting 
muscle reading. After the lecture the gentleman asked me if I 
would visit the lady that evening who had exhibited this power to 
him in New York City; she happened to be spending her vacation 
in the neighborhood of Greenacre. I consented, and he ascertained 
first whether the lady was accessible or not. [1] 

After supper, with a lady from Harvard University, Miss Puffer, 
Prof. Mosley of Macon, Georgia, and Mr. du Buy, the gentleman 
mentioned, we went to visit the lady to make a trial of her powers. 
So far as I could observe, no arrangements had been made to receive 
us as the lady asked us to remain at the door for a minute until she 


1, Here is a slight error. As appears from the later statement of 
Dr. du Buy, he endeavored but was unable to ascertain this. 
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saw that the parlor was in condition to receive us. It was a country 
house, and as we had evidently come in upon her rather unawares 
where she was merely stopping, and from some indications later ob- 
served, she was evidently desirous of having the place appear respect- 
able. There was, however, no need for embarrassment upon this 
score, as the house and room were evidently kept in good condition 
all the time. But the fact of the delay on the outside for one or two 
minutes should be mentioned either to satisfy those who may wish 
to consider it a suspicious circumstance, or as evidence that no pre- 
vious warning had been given of our intentions. The gentleman 
who asked me to go was quite a sincere man, with all the elements 
of character that would prevent any suspicion of foul play on his 
part. Moreover, if he had tried he could not have arranged a 
fraud of any proportions in the short time at his command. His 
testimony, however, I shall obtain and from all that I could observe 
of him, I should not suspect him either capable or willing to deceive 
any of us in the matter. 

Miss Puffer was introduced to the lady, since the latter had 
heard her lecture, and there was no possibility of the complete con- 
cealment in her case. But Prof. Mosley and I were not intro- 
duced either by name or by any indications that would discover our 
identity. The lady had not heard me lecture, and so had not seen me, 
but she had heard something about my lecture and mentioned the 
fact after some experiments with her and when my identity had 
been made known to her. Of this again. 

Miss Puffer tried the first experiment with the lady. The lady 
took hold of Miss Puffer’s hands, resting her thumbs on or a little 
above the joint of the third finger where she claimed the nerves of the 
hands passed. She closed her eyes and after waiting a moment showed 
such signs as a person shocked by electricity might and drew her 
hands away with an exclamation that she (Miss Puffer) simply tore 
her to pieces. After several trials she gave it up saying that Miss 
Puffer produced too strong and resisting an influence upon her to 
tell anything. I next took the lady’s hands, or rather she mine as 
before described. After a few moments she began by saying that 
I was very deliberative in the formation of my opinions and plans, 
but that when the time came I had no hesitation in action. This 
was repeated in various ways and modes of description to make 
clear that I was of the reflective type of character, though prompt 
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in action when my convictions are made up. At the end after 
remarking that I could manage children very successfully and with 
ease, she suddenly exclaimed that I paralyzed her brain, and let go 
my hands. She showed decided indications of hypnosis. She looked 
about for a moment in a dazed condition and recovered herself 
with a smile at her condition. But nothing more was done in my 
case. 

Prof. Mosley then took my place and must be left to describe 
his case in detail. But certain very definite incidents in his life were 
clearly hinted at. Among them was a ploughed field of great length 
and the longing of Prof. Mosley, when a boy, to get an education: 
also the fact that he had been connected with an unkempt teacher 
whom he had often teased in the class. The lady described him as 
often being tempted to say sharp things and as also often doing so 
until his teacher was as often provoked. She further referred to 
his having changed his object in life twice, but did not indicate the 
nature of the change. She remarked also that he was fond of 
children, but gave no details. 

Miss Puffer was induced to try her experiment a second time, 
and on this occasion seemed not to affect the lady as at first. 
But the lady, the medium as she might be called, this time remarked 
that Miss Puffer was never satisfied until she had gotten to the 
bottom of things, and described her as digging down to the bottom 
of a barrel, and always trying to look at things from the center (de- 
ductively as we learned from questions). Some other statements 
were also made which I cannot recall at present, but would remem- 
ber if told me. 

When it comes to summing up my impressions about the case 
I can only say that there was no evidence of fraud of any kind, 
nor any evidence of muscle reading, though the whole affair, except 
the incidents in connection with Prof. Mosley, was open to suspicion 
of such action, merely because the conditions did not exclude muscle 
reading. In my own case the facts could not escape the objections 
from such a suspicion, though I do not believe that the success was 
due to that method. I can only say that the lady read me correctly ; 
that is, she correctly described the fundamental trait of my char- 
acter in both respects; namely, that I was deliberative though 
prompt to act when a decision is made. Also it is true that I 
can manage children very successfully. But the objection that can 
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be made to the lady’s statements, and that would be made to them 
by any well informed psychologist, is that they were too general and 
indefinite to be of any value as evidence of supernormal power. 
This trait of caution and deliberation could have been remarked by 
any intelligent auditor at my lecture, but assuming her truthfulness, 
after her introduction to me at the close of the sitting, and Mr. 
du Buy’s honesty, this explanation can hardly be accessible. It 
would be saner to attach no interest at all to the success than to ex- 
plain it in this way though the careful experimenter has the right 
to demand that the possibility of the lady’s knowledge of me by that 
method should be excluded before any consideration of the facts 
in another connection should be tolerated. But assuming that the 
facts are proof against this objection the general character of the 
description was such as makes it useless for scientific evidence. But 
this objection was not applicable to that of Prof. Mosley. Too 
many of the incidents were so definite and specific that some other 
explanation must be applied, though at times there were the same 
general observations and descriptions as in my case. Some incidents 
in Miss Puffer’s case were also free from this objection, as the 
narrative ‘will show. But as both Prof. Mosley and Miss Puffer 
had been at the place longer than I had been (I having arrived 
that day), there was the opportunity to learn more about them. 
3ut if this process had been resorted to it was absurd to be so 
general in Miss Puffer’s case, and not to have gotten a totally 
different kind of facts regarding Prof. Mosley. On the whole, the 
affair impressed me as perfectly genuine, though not of the kind 
to suggest anything evidential to outsiders, except in the incidents 
of Prof. Mosley. 

One thing of much interest I noticed. It was that the whole 
process seemed to be an interpretation of impressions received by 
the lady, impressions that might be called symbolical. She described 
certain images she saw, as if apparitions or memory pictures, and her 
observations were based upon these. The case of the barrel of 
papers in which Miss Puffer was diving; the case of the little girl 
in connection with Prof. Mosley; the ploughed field; the unkempt 
teacher, etc., are all incidents that I noticed and having asked for the 
impression in one case when the lady was making general observa- 
tions, I obtained her statement that she usually saw some image of 
the sort and used this as her index. It thus seemed to be a case 
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of telepathic hallucinations intellectually interpreted as symbolic 
of certain traits of character, supplemented perhaps by constant 
telepathic hints of all sorts. Her own mind introduces so much of 
this matter that it is hard to obtain anything evidential of the super- 
normal, though, assuming it exempt from trickery of any kind, it 
is quite as hard to avoid the supposition that there are facts of 
some possibly supernormal value. We must remember that the lady 
is a so-called “ magnetic healer”, and plies her trade in New York. 
But I found quite a modest manner about her, with no pretentions 
except the constant explanation of her powers by reference to 
electrical currents, and “the possession of her own brain” by the 
sitter. She made very free with her theory of the way she does her 
work, and rejected the supposition of spirits, though I have a deep 
suspicion that, as in one other case I know, she conceals a latent 
conviction that this is the real cause. Nothing in the phenomena 
that I witnessed offered a temptation to such a theory. But I 
noticed none of the average medium’s audacity and manner, so 
that on the whole the case is worthy of further investigation. 


J. H. Hystop. 


A letter by Dr. du Buy, written from 50 East 74th St., 
New York City, and dated Oct. 13, 1898, more definitely speci- 
fies the conditions which guarded the tests. 


ProFEssor J. H. Hystop, 
Dear Sir: 


[ shall gladly comply with your request to send you a written 
account of the way I came to take you to the psychometrist at 
Eliot, Maine, in the evening of Thursday, September 1, 1898. 
Her name is Mrs. Elizabeth T. Stansell. She is the widow of a 
German-American, but is herself of American stock. 

In the afternoon of the day mentioned I attended your lecture 
on The Problem of Psychology. The lecture lasted until about 
5 p. m., and after the lecture you answered questions from about 5 to 
about 6 p. m. A great many of the questions you answered had 
to do with psychic phenomena. I was delighted with the unprej- 
udiced way in which you approached strange psychic phenomena, 
and likewise with your familiarity with them. However, from a 
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few questions that I put to you, and from the way in which you 
answered them, I formed the conclusion that you were not ac- 
quainted with one kind of psychic phenomena—with psychometric 
reading, as it is called. The idea then came to my mind that! should 
like to acquaint you with psychometry during your stay at Eliot. 
It was then about 6 p. m. As 6 p. m. was the time for supper at 
the house where I was staying, I had to leave the tent in which you 
were still answering questions. But, in order to let you know of 
my intention to take you to a psychometrist during your stay at 
Eliot, I took Mr. Mosley apart and told him of my plan, and re- 
quested him to ask you whether you would like to go to a psychom- 
etrist, either the next morning, or the same evening after supper, 
in case you should leave Eliot the next morning. I invited Mr. 
Mosley to go with us, in case you would like to go. Mr. Mosley 
then went to speak to you, and in a minute came back to me and 
told me you were willing to go to the psychometrist that evening 
after supper. Mr. Mosley asked me then whether he could invite 
Miss Puffer also, and I answered in the affirmative. By that time 
you had finished answering questions, and you, Mr. Mosley and I 
walked back together to the hotel where you were staying and agreed 
to meet at the hotel immediately after supper. It was then about 6:15 
p.m. As Mrs. Stansell lived about a 15 minutes’ walk from the 
hotel, I did not wish to take you and Mr. Mosley and Miss Puffer 
in vain to her house, and expressed the hope that, before the time 
agreed upon by us for meeting at the hotel, I might be able to find 
out from some one whether Mrs. Stansell would be at home that 
evening. I went then to supper to the house where I was staying, 
and immediately after supper I went back to the hotel. I found 
you, Mr. Mosley and Miss Puffer in the hall of the hotel. I had 
not succeeded in learning from any one whether Mrs. Stansell would 
be at home that evening. As you, Mr. Mosley and Miss Puffer 
were ready to go, we started from the hotel towards her house. 
It was then about 7 p.m. We reached her house at about 7:15 p. m. 
I had no idea whether we should find Mrs. Stansell at home or not. 
And Mrs. Stansell had no knowledge of our coming. There had 
been no arrangement of the meeting between Mrs. Stansell and 
myself. In fact, I had not seen Mrs. Stansell for at least one, but 
probably two days. Neither had I had any communication with her 
concerning our meeting. On the way to her house we stopped and 
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looked into the farm house where she took her meals, to see whether 
she might be there. We did not see her at the boarding house and 
so went to the house where she lived. 

I hope this account will be satisfactory to you. I should like to 
have a conversation with you, and to tell you more of my experi- 
ence with Mrs. Stansell. I should also like to assist you in any 
experiments that you might be planning to make with her. She is 
now in New York City and lives at 149 W. 43rd St 

I remain 

Yours very truly, 
JEAN bu Buy. 


The following note gives Dr. Hyslop’s specific endorsement 
of Dr. du Buy’s account of the preliminary facts, and also his 
favorable impressions of the latter as a witness. 


CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York. 
FACULTY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


October 14th, 1898. 
My pEAR Dr. Hopcson : 

The present letter has been delayed as it explains itself. It will 
throw light upon the case to which it refers, and which I reported 
some time ago. Mr. du Buy gives a very accurate account of the 
whole situation, leading up to the visit to the psychometrist. I can 
vouch for every single statement except that affirming that he had 
made no previous arrangement with Mrs. Stansell, and the one 
affirming that he had not seen her for one or two days. I believe 
him to be telling the truth in these cases, and I think any one talking 
with him would find him a very conscientious, honest, and well- 
meaning person. He has a German naiveté and innocence that 
might make him the prey of deception himself, but I cannot imagine 
him engaging in fraud of any kind himself. Accepting his state- 
ments, most of which I can assert are perfectly accurate, it will be 
apparent that the accounts which I have given of our experiences 
with the psychometrist are not to be explained by any simple form 
of fraud. The facts may have no significance for the supernormal, 
but they cannot upon the supposition of Mr. du Buy’s truthfulness 
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be laughed out of court if they seem to represent any remarkable 
coincidences. At any rate, his account consists with and confirms 
mine and Prof. Mosley’s. 

I have not yet received Miss Puffer’s reply to my letter and if I 
do I shall send it on at once. 


* 


Very truly, 
J. H. Hystop. 


We are now ready for the first-hand account of the 
particular 


“PSYCHOMETRIC READING” WITH PROF. MOSLEY 
AS SUBJECT. 


MERCER UNIVERSITY. 
PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
J. R. Mostey. 


Macon, Ga., Oct. Ist, 1898. 

About Sept, Ist, 1898, Prof. J. H. Hyslop, of Columbia College, 
Miss Ethel Puffer, Professor of Psychology in the Harvard Annex, 
and Dr. Jean du Buy, of New York, and myself visited a Psychom- 
etrist at Greenacre, Me. 

The Psychometrist knew nothing of my past history, and in fact 
it was the first time that I had seen her, or that she had seen me. 
I seated myself before her and assumed a rather happy and vacant 
state of mind, with a purpose of not allowing myself to retrace the 
typical experiences of my past life. The Psychometrist took my 
fore-arm in her hand, and putting herself in a passive and semi- 
hypnotic state, she described my general traits of character and 
types of mental life in a most wonderful manner—as well, if not 
better, than friends who have known me for years could have done. 
Among the specific facts she mentioned were the following: 

1.—That I was either a public lecturer or a college or University 
instructor, and possibly both. 

2.—That in lecturing I had a great fondness for the use of the 
blackboard, using drawings on the board to clear up involved 
problems. She also intimated that my preference in intellectual work 
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was to take involved or complicated problems and re-state and ex- 
plain them in terms of ordinary life. 

3.—She stated that in my childhood I lived on a farm, either 
in the South or the West, as the image of a farm which came 
up in her mind was too large for the New England farm. She 
stated further in this connection that I was thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the isolation of rural life, and that I was so anxious to reach 
a center of population and culture that I would have almost left 
the country by force had it been necessary. 

4.—That when the time came for me to go to college, or some 
educational institution, it was located in a distant State, as she 
saw before her mind the image of a long railroad journey. 

5.—That on reaching the college or literary institution where I 
had planned to study, I became very homesick and thought of 
returning home. That in a few days I was happily settled in my 
work, and having a genuinely good time with the boys in the Lit- 
erary Society or Fraternity life. 

6.—That during my college course I stood exceedingly high 
in some of the college work, and made rather low grades in one or 
two subjects which did not at that time have much fascination for 
me. 

7.—That I had a most successful and delightful life in a Literary 
Society. 

8.—That during the last part of my college course I had a most 
interesting episode with either the Professor of Greek or the Pro- 
fessor of Latin. That I did not like his work and always managed 
to escape the responsibility of a close quiz by giving a translation 
of such a character, or answering a question in such a way as to 
amuse the class, and gently to confuse the professor. 

At this point the Psychometrist claimed that her brain had be- 
come so tired that it would be impossible for her to continue longer. 
As will appear from the statement which follows, all the specific 
incidents which she enumerated are true, and most of these incidents 
are described as accurately as I can describe them myself. 

(1.) I am an instructor in a college, have given a number of 
lectures in Chautauqua courses, and have given a few popular 
lectures. 

(2) I find the blackboard a great convenience in helping me 
to explain and clear up involved problems even in ethics and logic, 
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and I make large use of the blackboard in all my work. My 
favorite subjects are psychology and ethics, and my strongest point 
in teaching these subjects is the fair success which I have had in 
explaining abstract principles in terms of the phenomena of every 
day life. 

(3.) My childhood and early boyhood was spent on a southern 
plantation. I did not like rural life, and at an early age was making 
my plans to leave the farm to go to the city. 

(4.) I took my college course in a distant city, and had a rail- 
road journey of about 700 miles. As I was quite young and had 
never been far away from home previous to going to college, the 
railroad journey necessarily made a great impression upon my mind. 

(5.) After reaching the city where I was to take my college 
course, I did become very homesick and planned to return home; 
but in a few days I was enjoying the work and having the jolliest 
kind of a time with the boys. 

(6.) In my college work I made very high marks in Literature, 
History, Philosophy and the Sciences, and rather low grade in 
Latin. 

(7.) The college had large and flourishing Literary Societies. 
From the very first I took a very deep interest in society work, and 
held all the offices and won all the honors which the society could 
confer. 

(8.) During my Senior year I had an interesting experience 
with the instructor in Latin, who came to the college to teach one 
year during the absence of the regular Professor of the department. 
It is true that he did not like me as a student and I did not like him 


as a teacher, and some rather interesting episodes grew out of the 
year’s work. 


J. R. Mostey. 


On October 5th, Dr. Hyslop transmitted Prof. Mosely’s 


statement, and expressed regret that it was not more full, then 
added : 


But the account is good enough to show how specific some of 
the facts were, and they have more weight when we reflect that 
they do not represent a mere portion of the whole that were stated, 
but are by far the largest part of what the psychometrist did with 
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Prof. Mosley. Only one incident seems to me defective, and I 
hope to have this given me more fully. It is the case in which 
Prof. Mosley was said to have annoyed his teacher. As he told 
us after the sitting, the character of the coincidence between the 
psychometrist’s statements and the facts of Prof. Mosley’s experi- 


ence was very striking; much more so than his present account of 
them. 


The present compiler, before coming into the office of the 
Society, was imbued with the suspicion that the prevalent fault of 
reports of “ psychical” happenings was exaggeration, so that, 
even in case of those of most value, the acid test would generally 
burn away considerable of accretion. He probably imbibed this 
notion from the printed dicta of certain facile objectors, who 
have done little investigation themselves but whose imagination 
supplies details of what “ would be” the case. Alas! the dis- 
parity between what theoretically would be and what is ofttimes 
yawns widely. The investigation of hundreds of incidents has 
shown that they are fully as likely to lose as to gain in the 
process of being set down on paper. Of course some are mag- 
nified, uncritically told so to appear quite otherwise than they 
really were, or even (in rare cases) forged. But as often, ques- 
tioning, additional testimonies and collateral evidence give the 
phenomenon a rank which would not have been suspected from 
the first narration. Particularly is a narrative apt to fall off in 
its transition from oral to written transmission. For then is 
likely to come an access of caution, reluctance to set down per- 
sonal details in black and white, notions of what is dignified 
and preferences for brevity. 

Thus, Prof. Mosley’s oral account of what passed between 
him and his teacher revealed a vividness of relevance to what 
Mrs. Stansell had said which faded in his written statement. 
Perhaps he was a trifle reluctant, being now himself the dignified 
occupant of an academic chair, to embalm in possible print his 
youthful pranks at the expense of another Professor. If so, he 
fortunately overcame his scruples in the supplementary statement 
which follows: 

The Psychometrist said that during the last part of my college 
course I had an interesting episode with either the Professor of 
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Latin or the Professor of Greek—that I had a witty way of 
translating and of answering the Professor’s questions which would 
amuse the class and embarrass the Professor. She further stated 
that the Professor became greatly annoyed, and that an experience 
arose between the Professor and myself of a most interesting char- 
acter. In fact, she said she had the impression that it came very 
near becoming serious. 

During my Senior year, the regular Professor of Latin was in 
Europe on leave of absence, and a serious, awkward young man 
from a distant University had charge of our Latin class. I was 
taking Latin as an optional study, and as I did not need any addi- 
tional credits in the subject in order to graduate, I made very little 
preparation for the work; but always managed to save myself from 
any embarrassment by giving the translation such a character, 
and answering the Professor’s question in such a way as to amuse 
the class and confuse the Professor. In fact, it became a matter 
of general comment in the class that when I was called on to 
recite, instead of being embarrassed myself, I always managed to 
embarrass the Professor. The Professor gave me a very good 
grade for the first half year, but the last half he conditioned me in 
Latin with the explanation that while I knew more Latin than many 
he had passed, I had not done work in Latin of as high a grade 
as I might have done, and he was not pleased with my attitude 
towards him in the class. This gave me an opportunity to tell the 
Professor that I did not need any credit for his course, and further 
that I did not want any. This made the Professor rather indignant, 
and me more sarcastic than I had been at any previous time. 


J. R. Mostey. 
Macon, Ga., Oct. 20, 1898. 


Although Prof. Mosley had affirmed that the psychometrist 
knew nothing of his past history, the question was still open 
whether Dr. du Buy or anyone else in Greenacre had been pre- 
viously acquainted with him or the facts of his life. Had this 
been so, the professor would probably have mentioned it, and it 
would indeed have required an intimate knowledge, such as only 
relatives and close friends ordinarily possess, for anyone to have 
been able to impart to Mrs. Stansell the materials for such an 
astonishing array of veridical statements as those which she 
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uttered. But an inquiry to test this supposition was lately ad- 
dressed to Prof. Mosley, and his response not only negatives it, 
but also shows that twenty years have not impaired the original 
strong impression made upon his mind. Writing from Byron, 
La., on Oct. 30, 1918, he says: 


I have your favor of recent date. I can think of no way that 
Dr. du Buy or Mrs. Stansell could have known the incidents in my 
life referred to. I was a stranger at Greenacre, and no one could 
have had any opportunity to have known or desired to have known 
the significant incidents that Mrs. Stansell brought out with amaz- 
ing accuracy. 

| Sincerely, 
J. R. Mos.ey. 


OTHER TESTS. 
On March 9th, 1899, Dr. du Buy visited Mrs. Stansell, at 
her residence in New York City, in order to arrange sittings 
for Dr. Hyslop. Incidentally he tried an experiment in psy- 


chometry, which he reported the next day. 


While at her house yesterday I made another experiment with 
her. I let her hold a letter from my friend Dharmapola, the well- 
known Singalese Buddhist, that I had just received from Calcutta. 
Holding the letter, she spoke about his characteristics and life for 
nearly 40 minutes in an astonishingly true way. While most of 
what she said could be termed telepathy, there were still certain 
features connected with her reading that seemed to me to be beyond 
telepathy. 


Inquiry was made of Mr. L. E. Ellsworth of Denver, of 
whom it was reported that he had had a very satisfactory sitting 
with Mrs. Stansell. His response is dated April 6, 1899. 


Referring to your favor of the 25th ult., I beg to say that I 
have tried to refresh my memory as to what the prophecy was that 
Mrs. Stansell made in 1894, but I fail to call it to mind. I do 
remember that Mrs. Stansell said some things to me that were 
verified thereafter, but I cannot trust my memory to attempt to give 
you the details. You understand without [my] saying it, that 
matters of this kind, to be of any value to a third party, should be 
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written down at the time, and ought not to be trusted to the memory, 
and so I do not trust mine. 


Here is another illustration of the fact that the lapse of time 
does not always magnify an incident of this kind, but may, on 
the contrary, obliterate it to the extent that a man of critical 
bent does not venture to report it at all. * His caution gives 
weight to what he does remember, namely, that some things were 
said which were verified thereafter, and perhaps justifies us in 
assuming that the correspondences between the statements and 
the events must have struck him with some force to have made 
him willing to set down that statement. 


In the letter by Dr. du Buy last quoted, he said: 


I found her willing to sit for you at any time she might be at 
leisure, and at her own house, She would prefer the forenoon. She 
does not expect to get any money for sitting for you, and said she 
would take no money anyway, because she does not want to do 
any psychometric reading for money. She asked me to tell you 
that she looks at the proposed sittings merely as experiments, and 
does not promise any success. 


Dr. Hyslop had two sittings with Mrs. Stansell, on March 
18 and March 25, 1899. These included two attempted psy- 
chometric delineations on the basis of handling letters, one 
voluminous but wide of the mark, the other abandoned ; two brief 
trances with gibberish and mostly irrelevant talk; a discourse ex- 
hibiting the medium’s philosophy, and three prophecies relating 
to public affairs, none of which were afterwards fulfilled. 


The prophecies and some other utterances seem to have been 
due to or suggested by associations, and this conclusion was the 
most interesting result of the two studies. Dr. Hyslop thus 
states the prophecies, and comments upon the associative pro- 
cesses seemingly involved: 


“France is soon to be a monarchy under Louis Napoleon, 


whose reign will be only a short one, and there will be a terrible 
break-up.” 


“The pope’s death will occur in the very early future [Leo XIII 
did not die until about four years later], and he will be succeeded by 
one of a very different type of character. The present pope has 
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been a mild man, but the next one will stir up a great deal of 
trouble.” 

“ New York, not far from two years from now, will have the 
greatest mob ever seen here.” 

Mrs. Stansell told me when and where this occurred to her. Some 
weeks ago she got off the street car at the corner of 59th St. and 
Fifth Ave., and looking up at the Vanderbilt mansion saw the iron 
fence with which it is surrounded as it were crushed down by a 
violent mob which was throwing stones into the windows. She 
then went on to remark that the corruption and money power were 
so powerful that they would give trouble, and cited as proof or 
illustration of her statements the present fight about the Amsterdam 
street railway tracks. 

Now if we simply remark that the Vanderbilt mansion is near 
where she alighted from the cars and that she was looking at it 
with perhaps an envious eye and belief that great wealth is gotten 
dishonestly, we have a capital illustration of what association may 
do, and add to it the very evident circumstance which forced 
itself on me at my sittings, that she takes these automatisms of 
association as significant, and we have the explanation of all of the 
prophecies, the first two being the reflection of what she sees in the 
newspapers, * * * 

After resting a few minutes she thought she would try psychom- 
etry, and asked for something to hold, and I handed her the con- 
tents of a letter I had received that morning, though enclosed in 
the open envelope. She closed her eyes, and asked to take it out, 
which she did with my permission, but did it in a way that prevented 
her from seeing the writing, as it was folded so that this could not 
be seen. She remarked that it felt warm and that she had “ the 
impression of an intense warm-hearted nature full of vital force.” 
The remark in quotation marks here plainly shows the influence of 
association, when we remember that I had carried the letter in my 
inside pocket for more than an hour, and it was quite warm. 


REMARKS. 


Prophecy has nothing to do with psychometry, properly 
speaking. Therefore, the attempts to predict are mere surplus- 
age to this study, except as they may cast light on the processes 
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involved in the psychometry, supernormal or not, practised by 
Mrs. Stansell. 

If one in a mediumistic state is capable of receiving im- 
pressions from a supernormal source, it is certain that he is 
capable of receiving them by “ suggestion ” from a normal source, 
and of mistaking the latter for the former. Many, who ought 
to know better, perceiving that such persons often experience 
impressions, hallucinations, and the like, by suggestion and asso- 
ciative mechanics, assume that this settles the question whether 
they ever get impressions from, we will say, spirits, and settles 
it negatively. But it merely begs the question most exasper- 
atingly. For psychical researchers do not deny, but rather insist, 
on all the possibilities of illusion which these rough-and-readies 
make the basis of too hasty conclusions; their problem is how 
in the world to account for a large number of particular in- 
stances which such possibilities seem inadequate to cover. For 
instance, we can understand how the sight of the Vanderbilt 
palace, together with her strong emotions regarding capital and 
labor, and perhaps inchoate memories of socialistic utterances, 
could bring into Mrs. Stansell’s consciousness the picture of a 
mob attacking the building, which she would be liable to inter- 
pret as being prophetic. But if anyone can even imagine a 
system of sensory impressions and emotions and associations, 
normally derived, which could suggest to Mrs. Stansell the 
series of correct statements regarding a stranger, Prof. Mosley, 
it is highly desirable that he should attempt it and set forth the 
result. 

Most psychical researchers are obliged to entertain the theory, 
at least tentatively, that the mediumistic mind (which the present 
writer takes to be the subliminal mind, as it were bubbling up its 
deliverances) is like a canvas, which may be painted on by whom- 
ever or whatever holds the brush, or like a mill, which if not 
supplied with material grinds out its own. If spirit, angel or 
demon can make records upon it, a “ sitter” can do the same, 
inadvertently or by intention, and so can sensory impressions 
and memory associations intermingle. If it be said that this is 
to make difficulties of appraisal, the answer is that we cannot 
help that, but must take the facts as we find them. 

As Mrs. Stansell held the hands of Prof. Mosley and the 
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others in the first sitting, Dr. Hyslop has mentioned the theory 
of muscle reading, only to repudiate its application to the case. 
It may be well to go into this a little further, as “ muscle-read- 
ing’”’ has become a term to conjure by, and some readers 
may suppose that in some mysterious fashion it could explain 
the group of hits in Prof. Mosley’s case. The fact is that a 
person may involuntarily betray to the supposed “mind-reader ” 
who is in bodily contact with him, by slight muscular movements, 
the direction in which the latter is to advance in order to reach 
the spot where an object is concealed. A name or sentence may 
be correctly made out by detecting involuntary tremors or rigid- 
ities, appearing when the right letters of the alphabet are reached. 
That an affirmative or negative answer is expected may be so 
determined by an expert, and if he is allowed to feel his way 
slowly and cautiously, to hedge and correct himself, he can 
surprise the uninitiated and uncritical by somewhat more diffi- 
cult feats. If the last had been attempted by Mrs. Stansell on 
Sept. 1, 1898, there is probably not one of the critical group 
present who would not have perceived what was going on, and it 
would have been instantly evident to Dr. Hyslop, and reported 
by him with great cheerfulness. What muscular tremors on the 


part of Prof. Mosley, then, could have been interpreted’ by her 
to mean 


“That during the last part of my college course I had a most 
interesting episode with either the Professor of Greek or the Pro- 
fessor of Latin. That I did not like his work and always managed 
to escape the responsibilities of a close quiz by giving a translation 
of such a character, or answering a question in such a way, as to 
amuse the class, and gently to confuse the professor.” 


The number of correct statements regarding Prof. Mosley, 
and the complexity of several of them, particularly the one just 
quoted, seem to put them beyond the reach of chance. 


Very little was attempted with Miss Puffer, and she appears 
not to have replied to the inquiry how far that much was true. 
There were some hints, the same evening, with Dr. Hyslop, but 
possibly not more than might have been inferred from his de- 
meanor and happened on by guess. The two after attempts, by 
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holding letters, were failures. Dr. du Buy later reported a success 
in an experiment by him. 

But a dozen failures would not cancel the impressiveness of 
the exhibit in the case of Prof. Mosley. Would a dozen failures 
to hear anything by the telephone when it was a new and im- 
perfect instrument cancel the one successful transmission of a 
sentence from a distance? In certain states, ‘ Doris” could see 
in the dark, and the fact was indisputably proved. That at other 
times, in other states, she could not see in the dark, did not di- 
minish the evidence for the phenomenon one particle, or even 
tend to do so. The threshold of ability to produce all sorts of 
mental products rises and falls, whether in the matter of com- 
posing poetry or anything else. Because Mrs. Howe had an 
“inspiration” one night, and wrote ‘“ The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic’, we could not rationally demand that she should be 
able to write as good a poem on any given night. 

Besides this, there is said to be, and very likely is, such a 
thing as being en rapport with one person and not another. In- 
deed, how can it be otherwise, when we remember how unex- 
pected and erratic personal attractions and repulsions often are. 
Why do you feel like confabbing with that particular woman, 
who is not pretty, nor specially wise nor witty? You do not 
know. Why do you feel repelled by that mild-mannered and 
inoffensive man whom you have never exchanged a word with, 
so that you avoid taking a seat beside him every time you two 
cross on the ferry-boat? You cannot account for it. Iron is 
attracted by the magnet, but copper and lead are not. Electricity 
courses freely through wood and metal, but is stopped by glass. 
So there may have been something about Prof. Mosley that 
differed from something about Dr. Hyslop, and a similar differ- 
ence between Miss Puffer and Dr. du Buy, which prevented 
Mrs. Stansell from getting satisfactory results for the one mem- 
ber of these contrasted pairs which she obtained for the other. 
Observe that the lady herself said “that Miss Puffer produced 
too strong and resisting an influence upon her to tell anything ”, 
and that Dr. Hyslop reports that “‘ she suddenly exclaimed that 
| paralyzed her brain ’’, and “ she showed decided indications of 
hypnosis.”’ 

In connection with the contrast between the results in Prof. 
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Mosley’s and Dr. Hyslop’s cases, it may be that the former 
gentleman was of such an easy, gentle demeanor as to put the 
lady at her ease. Trepidation and anxiety, on the part of a 
medium, do not favor success in such experiments. Now it 
must be admitted that psychics often find their first experiences 
under the eye of Dr. Hyslop trying, and sometimes they after- 
wards complain that they found him “cold” or “so awfully 
scientific”’. The fact is, that while he is really kindly and per- 
fectly open-minded, he does have a rather sphynx-like demeanor 
when conducting a sitting, and has trained himself to speak 
without animation, for precautionary reasons. [1] Thus, an 
impassivity of manner and a rigid precautionary method which 
assures a large degree of protection to results actually ob- 
tained, may interfere with getting the results, and probably 
sometimes does, in first experiments. And the fact that the 
same gentleman is so well-known as an investigator, critic and 
judge of “ psychical” matters, is apt to cause persons, when 
they first submit to experiments with him, to feel as though they 
were on trial and liable to be found guilty, which does not leave 
them the calmness and passivity requisite. This unpropitious 
feeling, where it does appear, seems to wear off if the sittings 
continue. 

It is a pity that a series of experiments could not have been 
made with Prof. Mosley as the subject, to see if other chapters 
of his life could be opened up by the psychic. These would 
need to be in rapid succession, to avoid the suspicion that the 
medium might obtain information by instituting inquiries, though 
to glean small, intimate personal items about the past life of a 
man coming from a distant State is not so easy as it appears to 
some. At any rate, the sitting herein set forth seems proof 
against any such theory, and is submitted to the reader for what- 
ever impression it may make upon him. 


1. Hence the humorous effect produced upon those who know his 
methods by the conjectures of one critic that mediums are guided largely 
by his facial expressions, voice, etc. To picture Dr. Hyslop bending 
forward in rapt absorption, his face showing the play of an impressionable 
spirit, his voice now vibrant with disappointment, now chortling with glee, 
is very, very funny. 
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The Bugle: Reveille in the Life Beyond. A Bit of Comfort to Soldiers’ 
Mothers, Wives and Friends. By Kenpatt Lincotn AcHorn. Assisted by 
Betsey B. Hicxs. George H. Doran Company. New York, 1918. pp. 108. 


This little book, like “Thy Son Liveth”, intended to help those who 
have suffered by the war, gives some account of its origin and in that respect 
is much superior to the work just mentioned. Kendall Achorn seems to 
have been a physician who lost his life in an automobile accident and purports 
to return in communication by automatic writing through a lady who knew 
him in his college days. According to the story in the Introduction the 
automatist knew little of him after those college days and in the course of 
the automatic writing the communicator seems to have satisfied his mother 
of his identity in incidents which the automatist claims she did not know. 
Unfortunately she does not tell us what the incidents were, and as people 
are not always clear as to what real evidence is and often accept character- 
istics of style as conclusive, we are not so sure that the case is as good as 
is claimed. But the author has rightly recognized that the claim of spiritistic 
origin requires evidence and not the ipse dixit or pious opinion of the author. 
We should have been glad to have seen the original documents before saying 
what can be foreign and what domestic in origin. But at least the author has 
paid some respect to the demands of the student of psychology. 

When it comes to the contents of the book we have no standard for 
determining their source or their validity. We do not know how much may 
have been contributed by the mind of the automatist. That is the great prob- 
lem for psychology in this subject. The messages sound as if the author 
knew more before death than he claimed or he has learned more in a short 
time than most people can in the spiritual expression of life, tho this has a 
striking appearance of being influenced by terrestrial rather than celestial 
knowledge. It is not the revelation that will interest the scientific man, but 
the question of the source and why the material takes the form it does. The 
Philistine will criticize it for the little knowledge betrayed of the other life, 
and whether he is right or wrong in this there will be much sympathy in 
high quarters with this feeling. However, it is a sign of the times and there 
will be much more of the kind before the whole subject has been reduced to 
scientific order. 


J. H. H. 


Letters from Roy, or The Spirit Voice. By Lron H. Stevens. Christopher 
Publishing House. Boston. 1917. 


It is not easy to review a book like this. It has nothing that would 
prove striking or convincing to the scientific man and nothing new to the 
layman. But it is another instance of real or alleged communication with 
the dead. A son in the family dies and the mother suffers greatly from the 
loss. In the course of time she gets a message from the son—unfortunately 
the author does not tell just how—and this leads to procuring a Ouija board. 
From that time on regular communications are had, and the boy does much 
to prove his identity. Coming, however, in the bosom of the family and 
often representing what the sitters knew, it is exposed to the objection of 
subconscious influence. The believer in telepathy would have a poor showing 
in the phenomena and in proportion as that is excluded and the phenomena 
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embody what we find in the form of genuinely supernormal facts, we must 
accord the record an interest. The worst that can be said is that it would 
not afford the critical and sceptical mind any satisfactory evidence of spirit 
return. For those already convinced of the spiritistic theory it might have 
a corroborative interest, and to those who knew the family—the reviewer 
knows the author personally—the book would prove helpful and illustrative 
of more evidential cases. Record was kept of all that occurred but personal 
matters were left out of the volume. But a good summary, with running 
notes, makes up such matter. The notes and explanations would not satisfy 
the psychologist who would like to know much more than is likely to be 
ascertained in such cases. But after one has been satisfied by better instances 
the student would easily recognize the earmarks of genuineness and perhaps 
here and there statements that coincide with what has come from hundreds 
of others. The family knew nothing about the subject until the phenomena 
came to the members of it. Some day it will be useful to note in it the 
coincidences that amount to cross references with other literature on the 
subject and readers may assume the probability that the coincidences were 
not due to general reading on the subject. The book is better edited than 
many others in the same field, and appears something like a detailed record. 
As illustrative of the frequency of such phenomena, coming to perfectly 
normal people and unbelievers in the phenomena at the start, the’ book will 
prove interesting and perhaps help to build up a collective argument for the 
genuineness of such accounts. 


i? 3 


Psychic Light. Continuity of Law and Life. By Maup Lorn Drake. The 
Frank T. Riley Publishing Company, Kansas City, Mo. 1904, 


We have received this book for our Library, in 1917. It is a sort of 
autobiography by the author herself. It is well, indeed, to have this personal 
record of Mrs. Drake’s life. We well know in what estimation she was held 
by most Philistines and we know just what Dr. Hodgson thought of the 
case. But this was before psychic researchers were willing to admit abnormal 
psychology into the problem, instead of conjuring. It is a pity that Mrs. 
Drake had not been the subject of a thorough scientific investigation. It 
might have redeemed her reputation even tho it did not sustain the apparent 
claims of her story. Many of the stories are of the orthodox type in psychic 
research and are credible enough when adjudged by what has been proved, 
but it would have been wiser to have had these confirmed by friends less 
interested in asserting them than Mrs. Drake. The life is not well told. It 
required a different hand and head to do this rightly, one without the in- 
terest of self-defense. But after all is said, when no one else would do it 
whose word would count with the scientific world, it was well for Mrs. 
Drake to put the burden of proof upon those who will not accept psychic 
phenomena. The real scandal is that she was not or could not be properly 
investigated and her claims sustained or denied. It is quite probable that 
somnambulism and subconscious action figured in many of her experiences 
and hence that the facts are not told as they should be. But it is now too 
late to decide this. 


5. .; &. 
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